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Chapter 7 


lt’s Harder Than It 
Looks 


George had suggested I get a student pilot’s license quite 
early. It was a simple matter, but I didn’t really know whether 
I wanted to get it or not. We didn’t have enough money to buy 
a hot air balloon and it seemed foolish to spend the money to 
learn how to fly if we couldn’t afford our own balloon. Besides, 
we were really enjoying just being on a chase crew. 

George finally convinced me, arguing that if I had a student 
license he could allow me to fly once in a while and I could 
gain some experience while we waited for the day when we 
could buy our own balloon. This was very generous of him. 
Learning to fly a hot air balloon costs about as much as learn- 
ing to fly a light airplane. I had also watched the antics of 
enough student pilots to know the instructors earned their 
money. 

To the casual observer, it may not seem very hard to fly a 
balloon. After all, the only thing you can do is turn a burner 
on and off to make the balloon go up and down, right? Wrong! 
The real skills in piloting a hot air balloon come in learning 
how to do many things that are not obvious. One of the essen- 
tial skills is to control the altitude of the balloon precisely. 
This is usually taught by having the student pilot fly close to 
the ground, called ground tracking, and practice landing the 
balloon from different heights and in different conditions. On 
any weekend, you could always spot the balloons being piloted 
by new students. Chances are, they would be bouncing and 
bounding across the mesa or looking like big yoyos on a string 
as they tried to learn the finer points of control. 
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As a student, I also became firmly convinced that the 
scrubby pifion trees on the mesa west of Albuquerque had an 
irresistible attraction for hot air balloons. At least, every time 
I was piloting, the balloon seemed to head directly for any tree 
in sight. Considering the fact that most of the desert land is 
treeless, it seemed to be more than coincidence that every time 
I turned around one seemed just about ready to eat the 
gondola. 

George was also teaching his girl friend to fly. She was gen- 
erally doing quite well but on one particular day she was hav- 
ing more than her share of troubles. She was practicing 
ground tracking, and so far she had bounced the balloon off 
the ground several times and taken a few branches out of at 
least one tree. George was having a ball. Everytime something 
would happen, his laughter would come rolling across the 
mesa. Of course, all of this had put the ground crew in high 
spirits. We had been able to stay fairly close to them and we 
were sharing in some of the heckling that was going on. 

“Hey, Lisa;’ Phil called. “The idea is to go over the trees, 
not through them.” 

“Hot Air Pruning at your service,’ she grinned. “Come 
stand out in front and Ill see what I can do about your hair- 
cut.” 

“The way you fly, I wouldn’t even have a head left.” 

“The way she’s flying today, you’d be lucky to save your 
shoes!’ George called. 

About that time Lisa looked around and gasped. The gon- 
dola was headed directly for another collision. The burner on 
Bright Future roared and the balloon climbed and scraped the 
top of the tree, making the basket swing back and forth. 
“Rock-a-bye baby,’ George sang. 

Altitude on a balloon is controlled three ways. You heat the 
air in the balloon to make it rise. If you want to descend, you 
either let the balloon cool off until it falls naturally or you let 
some of the hot air out of the balloon by pulling on a vent rope 
connected to a large parachute like valve in the crown of the 
balloon. Pulling the parachute valve down allows hot air to 
escape around the edges and decreases the buoyancy. When 
the valve is released it rises back up against the top of the 
envelope and seals off the escape of the hot air. In some other 
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makes of balloons the same function is accomplished by open- 
ing a vent in the side of the balloon. 

The trick to altitude control is in learning to anticipate 
when and how much to do each of these three actions. To add 
to the trickiness there is always several seconds lag before 
anything you do takes effect. You have to learn how to feel 
what the balloon is going to do before it does it. Add too much 
heat and the balloon would go leaping into the sky. Wait too 
long after the balloon cooled off to feed it more heat on a de- 
scent and you go bouncing off the ground. I quickly learned to 
vent the envelope only when I wanted to land or descend 
quickly. 

George was particular about his students learning to land 
on a road and staying on the road. This was a very good way 
for him to judge the amount of control a student was gaining. 
The roads in this area were about a quarter mile apart so 
George was having Lisa land on each road as it came along. 
We ran parallel to them, but we didn’t try to do any stabilizing 
on the gondola. Lisa had to stabilize the balloon strictly by 
letting hot air out through the parachute valve. 

“Cal, would you like to fly?” George hollered. “I think Lisa 
has had enough time to try to kill me.’ 

‘Sure,’ I answered as I watched Lisa jab him playfully in 
the ribs. 

“Meet us on the crossroad at the top of the ridge, and we’ll 
change off,’ 

I picked up speed and soon we were watching as Lisa 
gauged her approach for the final landing. Even from a dis- 
tance we could see the intensity on her face. She was deter- 
mined this one was going to be perfect just to show George. 
Both hands were on the parachute valve line ready to pull it 
just the right amount to exhaust enough hot air to land the 
balloon squarely on the road. 

The right time came, and Lisa pulled on the rope, and noth- 
ing happened. She got a funny look on her face and pulled a 
little harder. By now the road was coming up rather fast and 
still nothing had happened. Finally she looked up to see what 
was wrong and realized she had been pulling on the end of the 
rope tied to the uprights, not to the parachute valve. George’s 
face was red from trying not to laugh and when Lisa looked up 
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he almost sank to the bottom of the basket as he let the laugh- 
ter go. Lisa grabbed the correct end of the vent line and pulled 
hard as we scrambled out of the way. I collapsed in laughter 
against the side of the pickup as Bright Future sailed by and 
banged into the ground on the far side of the road. 

“Grab the basket quick or she’ll go over the other side of 
the hill?’ Laurlie hollered. 

As the balloon bounced to a halt, George hung onto one sup- 
port and guffawed. Lisa looked like she wished she could kill 
someone. Finally she relaxed and joined the rest of us in 
laughter. 

“Don’t worry about it, Lisa?’ George said as he wiped the 
tears from his eyes. “Everyone who flies a hot air balloon has 
done that at least once.” 

“Yeah, sure,’ Lisa said. “I'll bet they all didn’t have an au- 
dience who enjoyed it so much.” 

“You’re probably right, but you have to admit you couldn’t 
have picked a better spot to do it;’ George said and waved to 
me. “Come on Cal, let’s see if you can fly this darn thing.” 

Lisa and I exchanged places and George and I took off. I 
must admit I was a little bit smug because the launch went 
perfectly. I cleared a tree without hitting it and didn’t go 
bounding into the sky like a yoyo on a string. This was rather 
important because not only did I have the honor of the male 
ego to defend, but I hadn’t been piloting very long and getting 
off to a good start helped in settling my nerves down. George 
instructed me to do essentially the same exercise—ground 
track about five to ten feet above the ground. We were in a 
hilly area so this also meant climbing up one side of the hill 
and letting the balloon slide down the other. 

““Man, I don’t believe I have ever seen anything as funny as 
the look on Lisa’s face when she looked up to see that rope tied 
to the uprights,’ I chuckled. 

“That’s all right, Cal?’ George grinned back. ‘“‘You’ve pro- 
vided your moments of entertainment, too.’ 

I decided I had better concentrate on my flying. Another 
tree was coming up and I needed to gain some altitude to clear 
it. I fired a longer burst of flame and waited for a few seconds 
and then fired another burst. One reason the balloon did not 
respond to any blast from the burner until about five to six 
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seconds later was because it took that long for the heat to 
reach the top of the balloon and spread out. In order to clear a 
tree or the top of a hill, I had to turn on the blast valve for 
what I thought was long enough and then wait to see if my 
timing was right. Sometimes, while I was waiting, it looked 
like the tree was leering at me. It is a feel you could acquire 
only through practice, and some days were good and some days 
were bad. 

Things went pretty well for awhile and then I put in too 
much heat to clear the top of a hill and the balloon climbed 
about fifty feet into the air instead of leveling off and descend- 
ing. Then I compounded the error by letting the balloon cool 
off a little too much and couldn’t stop it before it hit the 
ground. We bounced and the balloon shot about 100 feet up in 
the air. George just looked at me like some grade school 
teacher looking at the class dumbbell and snickered. He didn’t 
need to say anything. I knew what I had done wrong and it 
was too late to do anything about it except grin back and try to 
regain control of the balloon. It took me three tries to get it 
settled back down and I could hear the laughter from the 
truck. “‘That’ll teach you to make fun of me, Cal,’ Lisa 
hollered. 

Not to be outdone, I tipped my hat to the truck and almost 
dropped it. I scrambled to hang onto it because the hat, cov- 
ered with miniature pins of balloons, was my pride and joy. 
The bunch in the truck had no sympathy. They just laughed 
even harder and Lisa threatened to bury the hat if I did drop 

' it. I tried to look like the whole matter was of no concern to 
me, crammed the hat on my head, and concentrated on trying 
to fly right. It looked like it was going to be a long day. Finally 
George had me climb up to about fifty feet in the air and level 
off so I could relax a little. We were drifting along at about five 
to six miles an hour. 

“T want you to land on that road,’ he instructed, pointing to 
a dirt lane about fifty yards ahead. ‘““With this amount of speed 
you are probably going to have to bounce once on this side of 
the road to make it set in the middle.’ 

“Tt’s kind of a steep angle,’ I said as I eyed the approach. 

“Yeah, you will probably need to vent a little to make it.” 
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I reached behind me and grabbed the parachute vent line 
and pulled. The line didn’t give, and my heart sank as I looked 
up to see a knot just above my hands where the rope was tied 
to the uprights. “Oh! No! Not me too!” I thought and George 
whooped and pointed to my mistake. I grabbed the correct end 
of the loop with determination and pulled hard. We could 
make that road yet. As we started to descend I looked back 
toward the road and saw the biggest bush on the mesa looming 
up at us. I could have sworn it wasn’t there a few seconds ago. 
George’s eyes widened in surprise as the bush grew larger and 
he wrapped both arms around a pair of uprights. The balloon 
gondola hit the bush and plowed right through it. 

The only thing I could do was hang onto an upright with 
one hand and to the vent line with the other hand. At the mo- 
ment I was more interested in using the vent line to keep me 
in the basket than to control the descent of the balloon. We 
cleared what was left of the bush and slammed into the road at 
an angle. As I hit the down side of the basket, my hat went 
one way and my glasses another. I dimly saw George let go of 
an upright with one hand and grab my glasses just before they 
were about to disappear under the edge of the gondola. The 
balloon jerked and dragged along for several feet, finally stop- 
ping. George untangled his legs from mine and started feeding 
heat into the sagging envelope. I mentally checked my body to 
see if any damage was done. The dust billowed up around us 
and a bunch of unfocused blobs that looked like the crew ran 
up and grabbed the gondola. 

As I lay there, I considered my situation. I had crashed 
George’s balloon and I couldn’t even see well enough to tell if I 
had damaged it. At the least, I figured George had a good right 
to cuss me out and I wasn’t too sure but what he wouldn’t con- 
sider bodily harm. Nothing felt broken, so I couldn’t expect 
any sympathy. There was no place to run and no use to hide. 
Oh, well! I might just as well get up and face the music. I was 
sure I would never get to fly George’s balloon again. Someone 
handed me my glasses and I bent them back into shape and 
looked around. Thank God! The balloon didn’t appear to be 
damaged. 

“T told you to vent it, not deflate it?’ George laughed. 
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“Yeah,” Lisa joined in the laughter. “At least I don’t meaner 
the environment when I land.” 

“Don’t gripe,’ I said trying to retrieve something out of the 
situation. “If you will notice, I landed on the road.” 

“Tt took a bush and about a ton of dirt to stop you, though.” 

Then I saw we had plowed about a ten foot furrow across the 
road and the dirt was piled up around the front of the gondola. 
Next I realized my hat was nowhere in sight. Judy was kick- 
ing in the dirt pile in the front of the basket when she said, “I 
see it!” 

Just the edge of my poor hat was sticking out from under 
the edge of the gondola. George fed some heat into the balloon 
and the crew picked it up and moved it about ten feet. The hat 
looked like an elephant had done a dance on top of it and the 
balloon pins were scattered everywhere. Everyone began look- 
ing for the pins, laughing and kidding me as they searched. 
When they had located all they were going to find, Judy 
handed me my hat and I waited for George’s wrath to fall. 

“Come on. Get your butt back into the balloon,’ George said 
with a crooked grin on his face. ““You can’t learn to fly stand- 
ing around looking like some leftover from a dog fight.” 

Lisa patted me on the shoulder and I climbed back into the 
gondola. 
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